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SYLLABI OF COURSES IN SUMMER QUARTER. 



EDUCATION. 



METHOD OF THE RECITATION. 
Professor Dewey. 

The course will include a discussion of the function of recitation in the 
process of education. This will be taken up from both the social and the 
intellectual sides. Upon the social side the problem of individual and class 
teaching will be briefly discussed. Some use will be made of recent discus- 
sions in social psychology in indicating some of the ways in which social con- 
ditions modify the development of the individual. The main emphasis of the 
course, however, will be upon the intellectual side of the recitation. Upon this 
side the recitation will be discussed as furnishing the medium through which 
intellectual control or direction of mental processes is secured. Since the 
problem of intellectual control is that with which logic is concerned, the dis- 
cussion will be carried on chiefly in terms of logical method. From this 
point of view the formal steps of the Herbartian school will be set forth and 
criticised. There will then be a brief discussion of the nature and 
value of experimentation of abstraction, symbols, comparison, induction, 
deduction, classification, and generalization, with special reference to the 
materials and methods available in class-work which represent these various 
logical functions. 

Students who have not had a course in elementary logic should, if possible, 
familiarize themselves with Jevons, Fowler, Welton, Creighton, or some other 
elementary text-book in logic before taking the course. McMurry's Method 
of the Recitation gives a convenient summary of the Herbartian formal steps 
of instruction, and will be useful for reference during the course. 

SYLLABUS OF COURSE IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Assistant Professor Gore. 

First three -weeks. — Discussion of problems set for psychology by educa- 
tion (e. g., problems regarding attention, interest, moods, temperaments, form- 
ing of habits, memory, discipline, etc.) and of psychological principles available 
or relevant. The discussion will center about the psychology of habit and atten- 
tion. This will be approached from the biological side with a study of the 
reflex-arc concept, the general structure of the nervous system, instinct, and 
adaptation ; and will be followed by a psychological analysis of the different 
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types and stages of attention, and by a brief study of relations between habit 
and attention. 

Second three weeks. — Psychology of typical forms of play, constructive 
work, and art. The discussion here will center about the psychology of 
mental imagery, the function of mental imagery in growth. 

The problem of technique and appreciation — the meaning of the separa- 
tion of the two in some phases of school-work ; their psychological interde- 
pendence. Illustrative material bearing on this last point will be drawn from 
methods of teaching English grammar, composition, and literature. 

Third three weeks. — Psychology of constructive work and art continued. 
Psychology of control, of imitation, and invention. Development of social 
personality, of consciousness of social and ethical relations. 

The problem of interest and discipline. 

Fourth three weeks. — Psychology of science work, of observation and 
experiment. Development of concepts, reasoning, judgment. Study of con- 
ditions that tend to arrest the development of questioning attitude into atti- 
tude of scientific inquiry ; those that tend to direct and develop it. Illustrative 
material bearing on this point will be drawn from laboratory methods and 
text-books, especially in biology. 

The problem of form and content. Meaning of the separation of the two 
in some phases of school work and in current educational discussions. 

References: The books most often referred to in this course will be: Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, and Development and 
Evolution (especially in connection with topics on imitation and invention, and the 
development of social personality); Dewey, Psychology (especially in connection with 
the analysis of attention, chap, iv ; of concept, judgment, and reasoning, chap, viii ; 
of aesthetic appreciation, chap, xv ; and of the development of volition, chaps, xviii 
and xix) ; Donaldson, The Growth of the Brain (for data bearing on the structure of 
the nervous system); Groos, The Play of Man (for data bearing on the study of play 
and art); James, Psychology, Briefer Course (especially in connection with the study 
of the nervous system, chaps, vii, viii, and ix ; instinct, chap, xxv ; habit, chap, x ; 
imagination, chap, xix ; and will, chap, xxvi); Loeb, Comparative Physiology and 
Psychology of the Brain (for data bearing on the function of the nervous system). 



FROEBEL'S TEACHINGS AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 

Miss Payne. 

Every important practical question relating to school life, whether of 
subject-matter, of method, or of discipline, has its roots either in psychology 
or in sociology. The kindergarten has had a philosophy of its own in the 
teachings of Froebel. His writings yield psychologic truth and social doc- 
trines to which the kindergartner goes for light upon these practical questions. 
The aim of this course will be to review some of the main statements of 
modern psychology, and to discuss some of these questions of general 
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significance from this point of view, and again from a strictly Froebelian 
standpoint. 

Froebel's work was done before the theory of evolution had colored all 
thought and directed research; nevertheless his generalizations are, in the 
main, in harmony with those of the modern school of psychology. He 
believed that the divine principle revealed itself in the growth of the human 
being, and in all nature. He therefore reverenced the process of growth, he 
believed that to educate children one must study children, and that from 
earliest childhood one may find in the child himself hints of needs which to 
satisfy is to educate. To find what is psychologic in his writings, one must 
sift a mass of philosophy, poetic musings, and practical directions. It is 
interesting to select some of these statements and place them side by side 
with later accepted psychologic conclusions. 

Dr. John Dewey says: "The unit of consciousness is an act; this act 
consists of a stimulus, and its co-ordination in or with a response. The highest 
order of thought is simply an elaboration of the central or coSrdinating pro- 
cess in this unity." Froebel says: " If we strive to grasp in a common unity 
this process of development, we find an element which manifests itself in the 
following forms: first, as a germinating and developing power, working 
from within outward; second, as a receptive power, from without inward; 
third, as an assimilative and formative energy, synthesis of the preceding 
powers. Thus the pivot upon which all turns is the recognition of life, of 
activity." 

Psychology teaches that the reaction of a stimulus causes a movement 
first along the nearest path of discharge; for example, an incoming sensation 
from an infant's hand sets up a commotion in the central process which 
travels directly out along motor nerves to the hand; irritation of the sole of 
the foot causes a foot movement; contact of the lips with something foreign 
causes a sucking movement; and so on. Later the ganglionic connections 
and the action of central processes become more complex, an incoming 
stimulus takes a longer route, co-ordinations are formed, and several out- 
ward movements then take place as a result of motor discharges along 
several sets of motor nerves. Now the hand may reach for an object that 
announced itself by a sensory stimulus through the eye. The infant has 
arrived at a higher stage of development. Froebel says: "How different 
are the motor activities from the activities of sense, yet how each reacts 
upon the other ! Each one of our baby plays has shown us either the recoil 
of movement upon sensation or of sensation upon movement. Not only is 
there reaction between motor activity and the activity of sense, but the 
activity of one sense excites the activity of other senses." 

All consciousness is motor — this has become axiomatic. Froebel's whole 
scheme of plays and occupations is a recognition of this truth. He says : 
" Thought must clear itself in action and action resolve itself in thought." 
One most significant point in Froebel's creed is his statement of the impor- 
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tance of watching the reaction of bodily condition upon mental condition. 
This is being defined and cleared in many psycho-physical studies. James's 
theory of the emotions stands as one dividing mark between the old psy- 
chology and the new. 

It is in the investigation of physical and psychical relations that the 
experimental school has brought the most appreciable criticism upon the 
work and play of little children. Here science has done for education what 
philosophy alone could not do. The resultant additions to brain and sense, 
physiology and hygiene, so enlarge our knowledge of the child as a nervous 
organism that we can criticise the demands that the activities of the kinder- 
garten make upon him with a certainty impossible heretofore. 

We find throughout Froebel's writings allusions to the stages of growth. 
The psychologist has announced a law of relation between the full realization of 
one stage and the succeeding, and has urged the necessity of full and com- 
plete exercise and nutrition at each stage. Froebel said : " Give to each stage 
that which the stage demands." At the same time he emphasizes the neces- 
sity for continuous development throughout these stages. 

A summary of the periods of growth leading from infancy to seven years 
might be made somewhat as follows : 

1. Period of spontaneous and reflex movement through which sensations, 
percepts, stimulus to controlled movement, and power of control begin to be 
acquired. 

2. Period of increased sense-perception, image-forming, and acquisition 
of co-ordinated movements ; sense of personality begins to show in the 
response to touch and presence of different individuals. 

3. Interpretation of world of objects in real significance ; recognition of 
persons ; discovery of personal agency in producing effects. 

4. Imitation furnishes new modes of control and a larger acquaintance 
with persons, their feelings and desires ; stronger bond between self and 
others. 

5. Speech and locomotion enlarge the range of experiences; interpreta- 
tion of the natures of persons and things through representation, dramatiza- 
tion, and creation of new meanings for familiar objects ; play in its higher 
sense ; discovery of new uses and combinations ; selection of means to an 
end. 

6. Forming ends to be reached by processes which may or may not be 
pleasurable in themselves ; means are tried and rejected or modified, involv- 
ing deliberation, comparison, judgment, and conscious plan ; the more remote 
the end, the less it is pursued for the enjoyment of the process of realization, 
the more the work element enters and play retires. 

References : Froebel, Education of Man ; Preyer, Infant Mind; Shinn, 
Biography of a Baby; Baldwin, Mental Development, Methods and Processes; James, 
Psychology; Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, chapters on "The Child" and "Social 
Communities;" Dewey, "Some Principles of Mental Development in Early Infancy; " 
Transactions of the Illinois Society /or Child Study. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Sequence. — Is it possible so to use Froebel's schools of handwork that 
children who are not yet in the formulating stage of thinking are made to 
carry out prematurely a grammar of form ? 

Play. — Is the line too sharply drawn between play and work at the con- 
clusion of the kindergarten experience ? Should work be done in the 
kindergarten and more play enter into the first years of school? Would the 
last year of the kindergarten be strengthened by the pursuit of real and per- 
manent constructions in place of some of those with a symbolic value only ? 
Would the first year of school be as fruitful if the play of imagination in 
dramatic action took a prominent place ? Can this play be made to serve 
the understanding of subjects of fundamental worth ? 

References: Dewey, Tke School and Society; Sully, "The Little Artist," in 
Studies in Childhood. 

Play, games, construction. — In what matters are children inclined to 
routine, form, and conservatism ? On what are they radical, individual, and 
logical ? What healthful use can be made of the first-named tendency ? 
What dangers attend it when used by kindergartners ? What dangers are 
incurred by overstrain of the truly logical powers of children? Have you 
seen children made restless and argumentative by it ? 

References : Earl Barnes, " The Child as a Social Factor," in Transactions of 
the International Congress of Education, 1893; Sully, "The Dawn of Reason," in 
Studies of Childhood; Baldwin, chapters on " Play " and " Art " in Interpretations. 

Group plays. — Can the right degree Of initiative, freedom, and genuine- 
ness be secured by plays and games in groups of from thirty to sixty chil- 
dren ? What are the typical motives in games of three-year-old children ? 
Of five- and six-year-old children ? When does the power of organization 
Ijegin to appear ? How large a group will cohere in play without an adult 
leader at the age of six? In what is an adult leader most needed — in gath- 
ering subject-matter for use in the play, or in directing its expression in the 
form of the play ? 

Where does the element of competition naturally enter games ? 

References ; Johnson, " Education by Plays and Games," Pedagogical Seminary, 
Vol. Ill, No. I ; Genevra Sisson," Children's Plays," in Studies in Education, edAied by 
Earl Barnes ; Croswell, " Amusements of American Children," Pedagogical Seminary, 
Vol. VI, No. 2 ; Gulick, " The Psychological, Pedagogical, and Religious Aspect of 
Children's Group Plays," ibid.; articles on games and plays by Caroline Frear Burke 
in The Kindergarten Problem; Froebel, chapter on " Group Plays," in Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten ; Bohme, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel (Preface). 

Symbolism. — What are the various meanings attached to this word in its 
educational application? What is meant by "vicarious experiences?" 
What was Froebel's idea of symbolic teaching in the Mother Play Book f 
Does he indicate particular or typical experiences? Does symbolic teaching 
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imply the understanding of a law without many accumulated experiences in 
that law, by fulfilment and by opposition ? Why did Froebel select certain 
forms as symbols ? Are they arbitrary ? Are they products (as symbols of 
adult or childish experience)? Does the parallelism of the use of symbols 
by primitive man and that by the child hold ? Is development ever arrested 
in kindergartens by holding to a too limited material because of its symbol- 
ism when power demands more material and greater variety to work with ? 

References: Froebel, the plays of "Grass Mowing," "The Weather-Vane," 
" The Bird Nest," " The Five Knights," in The Mother Play Book; extracts from the 
Pedagogics; Sully, chapter on the " Age of Imagination," in Studies in Childhood. 

Give a r6sum6 of the psychological equipment, the interests, and the 
powers of a three-year-old child. Notice especially the following character- 
istics and state the treatment that they necessitate (illustrate in games, plays, 
and stories): (i) fleeting nature of activities; (2) small power of resisting 
new stimuli from without ; (3) strength of initiative instinct shown in repre- 
sentative plays ; (4) love of repetition. 

What are the chief problems involved in the organization of a curriculum 
for five-year-old children ? Are we to face the problem of helping them to 
find relations between what seems unrelated, or are we to help them to differ- 
entiate the parts of their social world, that they may reunite them with a 
sense of their efficiency and value to the whole ? 

Discuss the various bases of kindergarten programs: (i) Mother plays 
of Froebel as a basis ; (2) play founded on change of season ; (3) completion 
of a circuit of social experiences in succession, as, from family, to trades, to 
state, etc.; (4) common fundamental social experiences of the children. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN PRIMARY GRADES. 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. 

FIRST HALF OF THE FIRST TERM. 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

I. Community life as a basis for a course of study : (i) What community 
life in the school should be ; its aim and organization. (2) Relation of good 
habits and moral qualities to social work. (3) Relation of the school to the 
larger community. 

II. Selection of subject-matter : (i) Relation of knowledge to the needs 
of social work. (2) Relation of social work and activities to (a) recitation, 
ifi) modes of expression, (c) reading and writing ; physical training. 

III. Discussion of some phases of social activities which may be carried 
on in the school : (l) Care of school building and grounds. (2) Cooking. (3) 
Care of domestic animals. (4) Gardening. (5) Weaving and sewing. (6) 
Making of pottery. 
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IV. History: (l) Study of human life and social activities of the environ- 
ment. (2) Study of primitive man. (3) Centers of interest, home, food, and 
clothing. (4) Courses of study in history for the primary grades. 

V. Literature: (l) The place of stories in child-life. (2) Criterion for 
the selection of stories. (3) Ideals and ideas of the fairy-story. (4) Mis- 
conceptions. (5) Methods of presentation. (6) Suggestive list of stories 
and books for children. 

VI. Typical stories : (i) Stories of industry, occupations, and invention. 

(2) Stories of primitive people. (3) Stories of children of today. (4) Stories 
of children of other lands and long ago. (5) Stories for particular occasions. 
(6) Fairy-stories and myths. 

VII. Nature study: (l) The child's natural environment. (2) Experi- 
ments growing out of childrens' questions concerning this environment. (3) 
Field trips. (4) Science work relating to the social activities of the school. 
(5) Outlines of science work for the primary grades discussed. 

VIII. Reading: (i) The comparative value of reading and social occu- 
pations to a child of six years of age. (2) When should reading be taught ? 

(3) Past and present "methods" of teaching reading. (4) Phonics. (5) Bad 
habits of reading, and how they may be corrected. (6) Silent and oral read- 
ing compared ; the special function of each. (7) Relation of reading to all 
the work of the school. 

IX. Writing: (i) Purpose of writing ; teacher's standpoint, child's stand- 
point. (2) Past and present methods discussed. (3) How skill is acquired. 

(4) Spelling, oral and written; the value and place of each. (5) Relation of 
writing to reading. (6) Relation of writing to all the work of the school. 

X. Number : (i) Reasons for teaching arithmetic. (2) How much 
number work is required to carry on the activities of the home and school 
effectively? (3) Relation of arithmetic to all other lines of work. (4) The 
teaching of the fundamental operations, fractions, and decimals. (5) The 
place of drill. 

XI. Expression : (l) Dramatic representation, its special function. (2) 
Modeling, painting, and drawing. The value of each. (3) The relation of 
all modes of expression to the subjects of study. 

XII. Discussion of a course of study for the first grade. 

XIII. Discussion of a course of study for the second grade. 

XIV. Discussion of a course of study for the third grade. 

XV. Discussion of a course of study for the fourth grade. 

ROUND TABLES ON ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL WORK. 
(Second half of the first term.) 
July 6. " Social Activities in the Elementary School." Mrs. Thomsen. 
July 7. " Stories for Primary Children." Mrs. Thomsen. 
July 8. " Literature and Dramatic Exercises." Miss Fleming. 
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July 9. " History in the Elementary School." Miss Deratt. 
July 10. "Geography in the Elementary School." Miss Baber. 
July 13. "Science in the Elementary School." Mr. Jackman. 
July 14. "Excursions." Miss Wygant. 

July 15. "Painting, Drawing, Blackboard Illustrations." Miss Coving- 
ton. 
July 16. "Reading and Writing in Primary Grades." Miss Wygant. 
July 17. " Manual Training." Miss Langley. 
July 20. " Textile, Clay- Work, Metal-Work." Mr. Duncan. 
July 21. "Kindergarten." Miss Allen. 

July 22. " Relation of Kindergarten to First Grade. Miss Payne. 
July 23. " Morning Exercises." Miss Hall. 
July 24. "The Curriculum." Mrs. Thomsen, Miss Hall, Miss Wygant. 



NATURAL SCIENCES. 



COURSES IN THE TEACHING OF NATURE-STUDY. 

Professor Jackman. 

81 a. principles and methods in field-study. 

The landscape as a source of subject-matter for nature-study. Based 

upon the outdoor materials afforded by the season. Students are expected 

to provide themselves with water colors and paper for landscape sketching. 

Other forms of expression. 

Note. — It is recommended that students take an art course in painting and 
drawing in connection with this course. 

Intended for students who enter for three weeks only. Given the first 
three weeks and repeated the second three weeks. Not for credit. 

Outline of Course. Considerations as to Subject- Matter. 

1. The landscape in its broader sense and as a whole ; as an organism. 
Dominant centers of organization. Minor centers. As a moving picture : 
hourly, daily, seasonal, and cosmic changes. Evidences of change. 

2. Interpretation of the landscape through color : the significance of 
color and color changes. Contrasts in the various seasons and their signifi- 
cance. Relations of color to light. 

3. Surface characteristics : elevations, depressions, slopes, drainage. 

4. Land and water relations : lakes, ponds, streams, marshes, moist and 
dry areas. 

5. Plant life : its most striking divisions. Centers of organization. 
Timber and meadow lands. Water margins — valleys and shores. Marshes. 
Water areas. Dry areas. Border lines. 



